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Stralwberry-Hrll. 





Tue small but comfortable villa of 
Strawberry Hili, of which we give a 
view, is situated within half a mile of 
the village of 'T'wickeoham. It was for- 
merly a small and insignificaut cottage, 
first built by a nobleman’s coachman 
for a lodging-house, and occupied by a 
toy-woman: of the name of Chevenix, 
untit purchased by the Honourable Ho- 
race Walpole, afterwards Earl of Or- 
ford, who devoted an immense sum of 
money in order to render it one of the 
most celebrated mansions in the country. 
Mr. Walpole’s own description of it, in 
8 letter to General Conway, is very cha- 
racteristic. ‘It is,” says he, ‘‘ a little 
play-thing house that I got out of Mrs. 
Chevenix’s shop, and is the prettiest 
bauble you ever saw. It is set in eua- 
melled meadows, with fillagre hedges: 


A small Euphrates through the piece is 


. Fo 
And little fishes wave their wings in 
gold.” 


The building, which was very humble, 
was enlarged at different times between 
the years 1743 and 1776. The style of 
the improvements were Gothic ; and the 

Vou, Il, 


example thus set was followed in nearly 
all the houses built at the time in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. 

The apartments in Strawberry Hill 
were elegantly furnished and enriched 
with a fine collection of pictures, which 
rendering it a place anxiously visit- 
ed by all travellers, flattered the vanity 
of Walpole. However, he got weary of 
these visits, which he began to consider 
as intrusions. In one of his letters, 
written in 1769, speaking of Sheastone, 
he says, 

** Poor man! he wanted to have all 
the world talk of him for the pretty place 
he had made; and which he seems to 
have made only that it might be talked 
of. The first time a company came to 
see my house, I felthisjoy. I am now 
so tired of it, that I shudder when the 
bell rings at the gate. It is as bad as 
keeping an inn, and I am often tempted 
to deny its being shown, if it would not 
be ill-natured to those that come, and to 
my housekeeper. I own I was one day 
too cross. { had been plagued with all 
the staring crowds. At last it rained a 
deluge. Well, said I, at least nobody 
will come to-day. oF words were 
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scarcely uttered, when the bell rang. 
Acompany desired to see the house. 
I replied, tell them they cannot possi- 
bly see the house, but they are very 
welcome to walk in the garden.” 

Strawberry Hill was bequeathed by 
Lord Orford to the Hon. Mrs. Damer, 
the female sculptor, for life, -with the 
sum of 2,000/. for keeping it in repair ; 
but after some years, Mrs. Damer gave 
it up to the Countess Dowager of Wal- 
degrave, who had the reversion of ‘it 
by his Lordship's will. 


of December,’when -his telescopic ap- 
pearance will be very interesting.— 
Mars, I did not turn the instrument to, 
being attracted by Venus, which exhi- 
bited a crescent more brilliant than a 
similar portion of the moon ; the horns 
of the crescent pointed to the zenith.— 
Mercury’s appearance was similar to 
the moon in her first quarter, but very 
ininute. 

This splendid Orrery of Nature being 
accompanied with the glistening efful- 
gence of the constellations Orion, Cas- 





ORRERY OF NATURE. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 

” Mr. Eprrorn—Being a great admirer 
of the interesting and: pleasing science 
of Astronomy, I lauiae mente in 
witnessing * owing appearances 
in the ‘heavens, which ‘do ‘not ‘often 
occur. On November 2, having ‘risen 
at an early hour, T)pereeived on, or 
in the vicinity ‘of, ‘the Meridian, ‘the 
planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, 
shining with great splendour. 

In the course-of an hour afterwards, 
about half:past four, Venus rose in the 
south-east, in brilliancy far exceeding 
the rest, her apparent diameter being 
thirty ‘seconds. This planet was suc- 
ceeded by Mercury, at a quarter past 
five, distinct to the naked eye, thus 
affording me at one period a view of a 
solar system on a most magnificent 
scale. 

I applied a telescope of moderate 
power, (a fifteen-inch reflector) upon 
them successively, and clearly distin- 
guished the ph peculiar to 
each. Saturn’s ring (being at its mazi- 
mum of splendour) was particularly 
beautiful, throwing an oblique shadow 
on the body of the planet, the lower 
part of which was eclipsed by the an- 
terior part of the ring; two satelites 
were visible, one below the planet, 
bese agis a it, the other much more re- 
mote 5 did above it, in-the plane of the 
ring, which I imagine to be the seventh, 
as it was to the west, in which situation 
it is always brightest, Jupiter dis- 
played on a disc, very considerable in 
size, two belts, one in the centre, 
broad, and another below, it, rather 
narrower; and I thought sometimes 
one was apparent in the polar regions. 
To the east of this planet were two 
satellites near each other, the first and 
second, and a third, as I at first sup- 
posed, was equi-distant with the others, 
on the west side, but on examining it 
minutely, { discovered it was the third 
and fourth in complete conjunction. 
Jupiter is not at opposition till the end 





peia, Ursa Major and Minor, the 
Pleiades, and Hyades, with the stars 
Syrius, Procyon, Aldebaran, Arctarus, 
Arieus, Capella, Castor and Pollux, 
and Cor Leonis, all of the first magni- 
tude, formed a scene as superbly beau- 
tiful to the casual observer, as it was 


‘gratifying to the astronomer. 


Iremain, your's, &c. 
H. H. 
‘Reading, Nov. 5. 





THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 
(For the Mirror.) 
November is the eleventh ‘month in 
the Julian year, but the ninth in the 
year of Romulus, whence its name.— 
In this month, Dr. Aikin says, ‘‘ The 
melancholy sensations which attend the 
gradual death of vegetable nature, by 
which the trees are stripped of all their 
beauty, and left so many monuments of 
decay and desolation, forcibly suggest 
to the reflecting mind an apt compa- 
rison for the fugitive generations of 
man, The quick succession of spring- 
ing and falling leaves has been’ thus 
beautifully applied by Homer :— 


‘* Like leaves on trees the race of man 
is found ; 

Now green in youth, now withering on 
the ground. 

Another race the following spring sup- 


plies, 
They fall successive, and successive 
rise. 
So generations in their course decay, 
So flourish these, when those are pass’d 
away.” 
The loss of verdare, together with 
the shortened days, the diminished 
warmth, and frequent rains, justify the 
title of the gloomy month of Novem- 
ber. In fair weather the ‘mornings 
are sharp; but the hoar-frost or thin 
ice soon vanishes before the rising sun: 
Sudden storms of wind and rain fre- 
quently occur, which at once strip the 
trees of their faded leaves, and reduce 
them to their state of winter nakedness. 
And Thomson says: 
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“¢ O’er the sky the leafy deluge streams, 

Till choak’d and melted with the dreary 
shower, 

The forest-walks, at every rising gale, 

Roll wide the wither’d waste, and 
whistle bleak.” 


One of the first trees that becomes 
naked is the walnut, which is quickly 
succeeded by the mulberry, horse chest- 
nut, sycamore, lime, and ash. The 
wood-pigeon, or stock-dove, the latest 
in its arrival of the winter birds of 
passage, makes its appearance about 
the middle of the month. When pinch- 
ed by hunger, it will eat the young 
tops of turnips, but beech-mast is its 
favourite food, and before the old 
beech woods in the southern parts of 
the island were so much thinned, the 
multitudes of stock-doves that annually 
resorted thither, probably from Sweden, 
and the North of Germany, were almost 
incredible. They might be seen like 
rooks, in long strings of a thousand or 
more, directing their evening flight to 
the thick woods, where they were shot 
in. great numbers by the fowlers who 
waited their arrival. In this month the 
farmer endeavours to finish all his 
ploughing, and then lays up his imple- 
ments of husbandry till the next spring. 
Hogs are put up to fatten, sheep are 
turned into the turnip-field, or in 
stormy weather fed with hay at the 
rick. Every thing, in short, indicates 
the approaeh of winter. 

P.T. W. 





LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Hail, day of days! and night of 
nights ! 
Hail, show of shows! and sight of 
sights ! 
To grace the civic chair ! 
Hail, city beaus, and city belles ! 
With nods and winks, and smiles, and 
spells, 
To hail the new Lord Mayor ! 


Hail, matchless Thames! with barges 
ress'd, 

In all the pomp of finery dress’d, 
To catch the general stare: 

Hail, music! trumpets, horns, and 

flutes, 

With op guns firing grand salutes, 

To hail the new Lord Mayor ! 


Hail, nojse and bustle, dirt and slops! 

Hail,greasy streets, and crowded shops! 
With thieving every where! 

Hail, gingerbread, and gioger’d-gin! 

Which many a pretty mouth takes in, 
To drink the new Lord Mayor. 
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Hail, gay Guildhall! thy dinner cries, 

The charm of cits, and lordly eyes ! 
With every dainty rare :. 

Hail, knives and forks, that clattering 


lay, 

To pie this gluttonizing day, 

And hail the new Lord Mayor. 
Hail, England! hail! whose proud 

renown 

Illustrates both thy King and crown! 

And bids thy foes ‘* beware !”” 
Thy flag of commerce shows unfurl’d 
The wealthiest city in the world, 

To hail its new Lord Mayor! 

Uropta. 


HIGH WIND OF 1708. 


In No. 53, of the Mirror, we 
gave an engraving of Edystove Light- 
House, with a description, in which we 
noticed its destruction in the high wind 
bf 17038. Wenow add from our corre- 
spondent, Jacobus, a detailed account 
of that dreadful storm.—Eb. 

Among the very few calamities which 
have happened to London since the 
great fire, perhaps nothing: at first 
seemed to threaten it more than the 
dreadful high wind in the second year 
of Queen Anne, which began about 
ten o’clock on the night of the 16th of 
Nov. 1703, and continued to rage with 
the utmost violence till seven the next 
morning, when it gradually abated. 
The following account of the losses 
sustained by this calamity in London 
alone, might perhaps seem totally in- 
credible, were it not fully supported 
by the best authorities, and well-au- 
thenticated documents of that time. 

Upwards of 2,000 stacks of chimnies 
were blown down. The lead on seve- 
ral church tops was rolled together 
like parchment; and at Westminster 
Abbey, Christ’s Hospital, Saint An- 
drew’s, Holborn, and many other places, 
it was entirely carried off by the wind. 
Two newly built turrets on St. Alder- 
mary’s, one of the spires of St. Savi- 
our’s, Southwark, and all the four pin- 
nacles of Saint Michael’s, in Crooked- 
Lane, were entirely blown down; the 
vanes and spindles of weathercocks 
were universally broken — several 
houses near Moorfields were entirely 
levelled to the ground, and upwards of 
200 more in the out-parts, together 
with the gable-ends of houses almost 
innumerable—fifty-one persons wére 
killed, and about five hundred badly 
maimed—as were a vast number who 
entirely perished on the river Thames, 
where all the vessels (four only ex- 
cepted) were Fra from their moor- 
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ings, and were found mostly on shore, 
articularly between Shadwell and 
imehouse. More than 500 wherries, 
‘&c. were dashed to pieces; about 60 
barges driven foul of London Bridge, 
and a vast many sunk and staved.— 
The loss sustained in London was 
estimated at a million and a half ster- 
ling, and so great was the demand for 
bricklayers’ work, that numbers were 
for some time compelled to use sail- 
cloths, tarpaulins, &c. for temporary 
expedients. 
ut the damage at sea far exceed- 
ed that by land, as may well be 
imagined. Twelve men of war were 
entirely lost, with upwards of two 
thousand of their crew; and the 
‘awful destruction among the merchant 
men was adequate. Upwards of eight 
thousand persons perished by the 
floods of the Thames and the Severn.— 
Many vessels were lost on the coast of 
Holland, and several ships blown from 
their anchors, which were never heard 
of afterwards. Seventeen thousand 
trees were torn up by the roots in Kent 
alone.‘ The Edystone Light-house near 
Plymouth (of which the Mirror, No. 
'b3, furnished an interesting plate and 
description), was destroyed on this fatal 
night, and in it Mr. Winstanley the 
first projector, together with several 
‘others who lost their lives. 

Bishop Kidder and his lady were 
‘killed in ‘bed at the Palace of Wells by 
‘the falling of a stack of chimneys. 
Among the multitudes of cattle lost, 
fifteen thousand perished in one level 
only. In short, to enumerate all the 
destruction is utterly impossible, as 
‘many things were entirely swept off, 
‘and no accounts could be given of 
‘them. May a merciful Providence 
avert any future awful calamity of this 
nature ! 





EPITAPH ON DR. JENNER. 
(For the Mirror.) 

[The following Epitaph, never be- 
fore printed, is, we understand, intend- 
ed to be inscribed on the tomb of the 
immortal discoverer of vaccination.— 
Eb.) 

Within this tomb hath found a resting 
place, 
The great physician of the human race. 


Ammortal Jenner, whose gigantic mind: 


Brought life and health to more than 
half mankind. 

Let rescued Infancy his worth proclaim, 

And lisp out blessings en his honour’d 
name ; 








And radiant Beauty drop one grateful 


tear, 
For beauty’s truest friend lies buried 
here! W. W. 


THE FROZEN TEAR. 
(For the Mirror.) 
On beds of snow the moon beam slept, 
And chilling was the midnight gloom, 
When by the damp grave Ellen wept, 
Sweet maid! it was her lover's 
tomb. 


A warm tear gush’d—the wint’ry air 
Congeal’d it as it flow’d away ; 

All night it lay an ice-drop there, 
At morn it glitter’d in the ray. 


An angel wand’ring from her sphere, 
Who saw this bright, this frozen 





gem, 
To dew-ey'd Pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem. 
tt. 





ARCHITECTURE AND ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


(For the Mirror.—Continued from 
p. 


°, 


SIR HENRY WOTTON, 

Was of an ancient family, and born at 
Boughton-hall, inthe parish of Malher- 
be, inthe county of Kent, in the year 
1568. He studied at Oxford, and wasa 
fine scholar. On account of his abilities 
iu politics he was sent several times 
abroad, chiefly into Italy, where he 
undoubtedly acquired his skill and taste 
in architecture. 

Having passed an active life until the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, he was then 
appointed to succeed to the provostship 
of Eton College ; the next year he pub- 
lished his Elements of Architecture. 
Though a smail book, it was so well 
thought of, that it was translated into 
Latin by De Lact, and placed at the 
beginning of his edition of Vitruvius ; 
and here we will take occasion, though 

erhaps somewhat german to the sub- 
ject, to introduce a favourite passage 
from the work before alluded to, as 
our preceding observations applied prin- 
cipally to domestic architecture. The au- 
thor says, ‘‘ Every man’s proper man- 
sion-house andhome, being the theatre of 
his hospitality, the seat of self-fruition, 
the comfortable part of his own life, 
the noblest of his son’s inheritance, a 
kind of private princedom ; nay, to the 
possessors thereof, an epitome of the 
whole world, may well deserve, by 
these attributes, according to the de- 
gree of masters, to be decently and de- 
lightfally adorned. For which end 
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there are two acts attending on archi- 
tecture, like two of her principal gen- 
tlewomen, to dress and trim their mis- 
tress—picture and sculpture; between 
whom, before 1 proceed any further, I 
will venture to determine an ancient 
quarrel about their precedency, with 
this distinction, that, in garvishing; of 
fabrics, sculpture no doubt must have 
the pre-eminence, as being indeed of 
nearer affinity to architecture itself, 
and consequently the more natural and 
more suitable ornament. But, on the 
other side, (to consider these two acts, 
as I shall do, philosophically and not 
mechanically), an excellent piece of 
painting is, to my judgment, the more 
admirable object, because it comes 
near an artificial miracle to make divers 
distinct eminences appear upon a flat 
by force of shadows, and yet the sha- 
dows themselves not appear, which I 
conceive to be the uttermost value and 
virtue of a painter, and to which very 
few have arrived in all ages.”” What 
the professors of painting and sculp- 
ture may say to this employment of 
their arts as handmaids to architecture, 
is not for us to determine. 

Other writers have since raised their 
strictures upon the principles borrowed 
from this work. The author was fully 
sensible of its merit, as appears by his 
several letters; nevertheless, the tri- 
bute of public applause will ever re- 
main his due. Sie Henry died in the 
seventy-second year of his age, at 
Eton, and was buried in the College 
Chapel. 

INIGO JONES 

Was born about the year 1572, in 
the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don; of which city Ignatius Jones, his 
father, was a citizen and cloth-worker. 
He was apprenticed to a carpenter and 
joiner, and distinguished himself early 
by the extraordinary love and progress 
he made in the arts of drawing and de- 
signing, and was particulariy taken no- 
tice of for his skill in the practice of 
landscape painting. His talents intro- 
duced him to the knowledge of William, 
Earl of Pembroke, who took him into 
his patronage, and sent him abroad 
with a handsome allowance. Thus 
supported, he spent many years in com- 
pleting his education; and preferring 
Venice for the chief place of residence, 
he suffered nothing of real value or 
merit to escape his industry. His repu- 
tation for architecture was spread all 
over Europe; in consequence thereof, 
Christian 1V. King of Denmark, sent 
for him, and appointed him his archi- 
tect- general: after enjoying that post 
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for some years, he obtained his dismis- 
sion, and upon coming to England was 
appointed architect to the Queen. By 
the command of James I. in 1620, he 
took an accurate survey of Stonehenge, 
and gave his opinions and account 
of that famous antiquity which are pub- 
lished. He made a second tour to 
Ttaly, and continued there some years, 
improving himself still further in his 
favourite art, till the place of surveyor- 
general, of which the King had pro- 
mised him the reversion, fell to him: 
upon which he returned home, and ex- 
ecuted those splendid works which in- 
dicate a greater purity of taste than 
some of his earlier performances. Many 
are the edifices erected by him, or 
after his designs, which will for ever 
celebrate the fame of this extraordinary 
genius as an architect, and none more 
so than that most stately and elegant 

avilion, the banquetting-house at 

hitehall, although it was but a 
small part, of an immense palace. His 
other buildings are Linsey-house, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-fields ; Shaftesbury-house, 
Aldersgate-street; Barber’s-hall, Monk- 
well-street; Covent-Garden Arcades 
and Church ; the Water-gate at York- 
stairs; a Grotto-chamber at Woburn; 
middle part of each end of the quad- 
rangle at St. John’s, Oxford; Charlton- 
house, and Cobham-hall, in Kent ; the 
Queen’s-house at Greenwich ; Ambres- 
bury, Wiltshire; Gunnersbury, near 
Brentford; Coleshill, Berkshire; the 
Grange, Hampshire. 

He was well skilled in the mathema- 
tics, had some insight into the Greek 
and Latin languages, especially the 
latter, and had a taste for Poetry. He 
was the most eminent architect of his 
time, and with justice is styled the Bri- 
tish Vitruvius. He wrote some curious 
notes on a printed copy of Palladio’s 
Architecture, still preserved in the li- 
brary of Worcester College, at Oxford. 
He closed his days in sorrow for the 
unfortunate end of Charles I.; and died 
in the eightieth year of his age, and 
was buried in St. Bennet’s Church, 
near St. Paul’s wharf. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, _ 

The only son of Dr. Christopher 
Wren, was born in 1632, at East 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire, of which place his 
father was then rector. In his earliest 
youth he attained great proficiency in 
learning, and soon shewed bimselfa 
most eminent mathematician. His in- 
fancy was marked with a peculiarly de- 
licate state of health, which occasioned 
him to be educated at home, under the 
immediate superintendance of his father, 
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one of the kindest of human beings. He 
was at a very early age placed under 
Dr. Busby at Westminster; and in the 
14th year of his age he was sent from 
thence to Oxford, where he was ad- 
mitted a gentleman commoner of Wad- 
ham College ; in his 18th year, he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of B.A.; in his 
2ist was elected Fellow of All Souls 
College, and in the same year proceed- 
ed to the degree of Master of Arts; 
towards the 31st year of his age, having 
declined an offer from the king of going 
to Tangier, in Africa, to direct the works 
ofthe harbour, and the mole and forti- 
fications of the town and citadel, on ac- 
count of his tender constitution, he 
turned his thoughts chiefly to the study 
ofcivil architecture, and was called upon 
to prepare designs for the general repair 
of old St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1665, 
he took a journey to Paris. to improve 
himself in the arts, and unfortunately he 
went no farther; and it was so far 
lucky, that Louis XIV. had _ erected 
palaces only; forthe drawings he made 
from them, had but too visible an influ- 
ence on some of his own. 

The Monument, St. Dunstan’s in the 
East, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and. the 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, are sufficient 
proofs of this man’s superior abilities, 
So many great architects as were em- 
ployed on St. Peter’s at Rome, sup- 
ported by the treasure of the Christian 
world, and by the protection, and under 
the reigns, of twenty successive popes, 
have not left, upon the whole, a more 
perfect edifice than this work of a single 
mind, which was finished in 1710, thirty- 
five years from its beginning.. under one 
architect, and one bishop of London. 

To the buildings already. mentioned, 
must be added fifty parochial churches 
in London, tke royal hospitals of Chel- 
sea and Greenwich, the theatre at Ox- 
ford, the palaces at Winchester, Hamp- 
ton Court, Marlborough-house, and some 
private residences. Such a body of 
civil architecture as all these works 
compose, will rather appear the produc- 
tions of a whole century, than of the 
care and industry of one man, of which 
no parallel instance can be given. 

In the eighty-sixth year of his age, he 
was dismissed from the office of Survey- 
or-General to the Royal. Buildings, and 
retired to his house at Hampton Court, 
full of years and honours, occasionally 
coming to London to inspect the progress 
of the repairs at Westminster Abbey,and 
visiting his great work. St. Paul’s. 

In coming from thence to London he 
contracted a eold, which, added to the 
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disappointment at the’ ungenerous'con- 
-duct towards him at so advanced 
an age, perhaps, accelerated his disso- 
lation; in his latter days he had accus- 
tomed himself to take a nap after dinner, 
and on the 25th of February, 1733, in 
the 91st year of his age, was found dead 
in his chair, by the servant who con- 
stantly attended him, and his remains 
were deposited in the cathedral which 
he erected to his own and his country’s 
honour. 

A valuable and interesting memoir 
of the life and works of this illustrious 
architect, who had hitherto suffered the 
utmost neglect and ingratitude from his 
contemporaries and successors, has been 
recently pablished from the pen of Mr. 
Elmes, to which we are much indebted 
for information of this eminent person, 
as we were for a former article on the 
building of St. Paul’s. 


LEGENDS. 


The monks of the dark ages imagin- 
eda saint to be holy in proportion to 
his filthiness. They said St. Ignatius 
delighted to appear abroad in dir- 
ty old shoes—that he never used a 
comb, but let his hair get matted, and 
religiously abstained from paring his 
nails. One saint attained to such piety 
as to have nearly three hundred patehes 
on his inexpressibles, which after bis 
death were hung up in public as an incen- 
tive toemulation. St. Francis discovered 
by certain experience that the devils 
were frightened away by such kind of 
economy, and that clean clothing ani- 
mated them to tempt and seduce the 
wearers ; and one of their heroes de- 
clares that the purest souls are in the 
dirtiest bodies. 

In the life of St. Francis we find, 
among other grotesque miracles, that 
he preached a sermon in a desert, where 
he collected an itamense audience as the 
birds shrilly warbled at every sentence, 
and when he left off they dispersed 
into four companies to report his ser- 
mon to all. the birds in the universe. 
He grew so intimate with a nightingale, 
that when a nest of swallows began to 
babble he hushed them by desiring 
them not to tittle-tattle of their sister 
the nightingale: attacked by a wolf, he, 
with only the sign manual of the cross, 
held a long dialogue with his rabid as- 





“sailant, till the wolf, meek as a lap-dog, 


putting his paws into the hands of the 
saint, followed him through the town 
and became half a Christian. This 
same St. Francis had such a detestation 
of the good things of this world, that he 
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would never suffer his followers to touch 
money: St. Philip Nereius, too, was 
such a lover of poverty that he fre- 
quently prayed that God would bring 
him to such a state as to stand in need 
of a penhy, and find nobody that would 
give him one. 

Of the fables of this period, the le- 
gend of St. Nicholas and the naked 
boys in the tub is a characteristic spe- 
cimen. The fame of Nicholas’s virtues 
was so great, that an Asiatic gentle- 
man, on sending his two sons to Athens 
for education, ordered them to cail on 
the bishop for his benediction, but it 
being late in the day when they arrived 
at Mira, they thought proper to defer 
their visit till the morrow. They ac- 
cordingly took lodgings atan inn, where 
the host, in order to secure their bag- 
gage and effects to himself, murdered 
them in their sleep, and having cut them 
in pieces, he salted them and put them 
ina pickle tub with some pork, meaning 
to sell them as such. The bishop, 
however, having had a vision of this 
impious transaction, immediately re- 
sorted to the.inn, and calling the land- 
lord to him reproached him for his hor- 
rid villainy, when the man, perceiving 
that he was discovered, confessed his 
crime, and entreated the Bishop to in- 
tercede with the Almighty for his par- 
don; upon which the Bishop did be- 
seech Almighty God not only to par- 
don the murderer, but also for the glory 
of his name to restore life to the poor 
innocents who had been so inhumanly 
put to death. The saint had hardly 
finished his prayer, when the mangled 
and detached pieces were by divine 
power reunited, and the youths perceiv- 
ing they were alive again, threw them- 
selves at the feet of the holy man to 
embrace and to kiss him: but the Bi- 
shop, not suffering their humiliation, 
raised them up and exhorted them to 
return thanks to God alone for this 
mark of his mercy ; then advising them 
as to their future conduct, he sent. them 
to prosecute their studies at Athens. 

In another of the miraculous legends 
of ecclesiastical history, itis said, that 
when the Emperor Decius persecuted 
the Christians, seven noble youths of 
Ephesus having concealed themselves 
in a spacious cavern, the tyrant doomed 
them to perish there, giving orders 


. that the. entrance should be firmly se- 


cured with a pile of stones, but that 
they immediately fell into a deep slum- 
ber, which was miraculously prolonged 
without injuring the powers of life dur- 
ing a period of one hundred and eighty- 
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seven years, At the end of this time 
the slaves of Adolius, to whom the in- 
heritance of the place had descended, 
removed the stones to supply materials 
for some rustic edifice, and the light of 
the sun darting into the cavern, the 
sleepers awoke after, as they thought, 
a slumber of a few hours. ‘They felt 
pressed by the calls of hunger, and 
resolved that Iamblichus, one of their 
number, should secretly return to the 
city and purchase bread for the use of 
his companions. The youth, if we may 
still employ that appellation, could no 
longer recognize the once familiar 
prospect of his native country, and his 
surprise was increased by the appear- 
ance of a large cross triumphantly 
erected over the principal gate of 
Ephesus, while his singular dress and 
obsolete language confounded the ba- 
ker, to whom he offered an ancient me- 
dal of Decius as the current coin of the 
empire: when Iamblichus, on the suspi- 
cion of possessing a secret. treasure, 
was dragged before the Judge, and then 
mutual inquiries produced the amazing 
discovery that two centuries were al- 
most elapsed since Iamblichus and his 
friends had escaped from the rage of a 
Pagan tyrant. The Bishop of Ephe- 
sus, the clergy, the magistrates, the 
people, and, it is said, the Emperor 
Theodosius himself, hastened to visit 
the cavern of the seven sleepers, who 
bestowed their benediction, related 
their story, and at the same instant 
peaceably expired. ‘* This popular 
tale,” Mr. Gibbon adds, ‘“* Mahomet 
learned whemhe drove his camels to 
the fairs of Syria, and he has introduced 
it as a divine revelation into the Koran. 
The same story has been adopted and 
adorned by all the nations, from Bengal 
to Africa, who profess the Mahometan 
religion. 





WHITTINGTON. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 

I find in your Mirror, of the 8d May 
last, an account of Whittington, anda 
remark made of the modern appearance 
of the stone upon Highgate Hill. I 
regret to say. tle original was taken 
away some years since and broken up. 
Two of the pieces are'on each side 
of Queen’s-Head-lane, Islington, as a 
protection for carriages; another was 
made a step to the door of Mr. Beesom, 
the then churchwarden, by whose order 
I believe the old stone was removed,— 
The present stone was set up in 1821: 

Yours, ‘i! 





PETER PINDARICS ; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 
THE FISHERMEN. 
TROUT AND TROT. 
Tom Trout, by native industry, was 
taught 
The various arts—how fishes may be 
caught. 
To baskets oft he’d pliant oziers turn, 
Where they might entrance find—but 
no return. 
But when he would a quick destruction 
make, 
And from afar much larger booty take, 
Through the quick stream he’d very 
shrewdly set, 
From side to side, his strong capacious 


net. 
And then his rustic crew, with mighty 
Compal ag fish to quit their oozy 


ho 
And then po ’d them down the rol- 


ling flood, 

Gasping for breath, and almost choak’d 
with mud. 

Dick Trot, who liv’d below—ne’er 

thought his beer 

Was good, except he had his water 
clear— 

He goes to Trout, ail thus begins his 
tale :— 

Ah! if you knew but how the people 
rail; 

They cannot boil, nor wash, nor brew, 
they say, 


With water, sometimes ink, and some- 
times whey ; 

According as you meet with mud or 
clay. 

Now is it not a dismal thing to think 

How we Old Trots must live, andhave 
no drink ? 

Therefore, my friend, some other me- 


thod take 
Of fishing, were it only for our sake. 


Says Trout, I'm.sorry it should be 
my lot, 
Ever to disoblige my neighbour Trot ; 
The fault’s not mine—’tis Fortune that 
thus tries one 3 
You know, ‘‘ what’s one man’s meat’s 
another’s poison.”’ 
Therefore, in patience rest, though I 
roceed ; 
There’s no itl- nature in the case—but 
need. 


Though for your use this water may 
not serve, 
Y’d rather you should choke then I 
should starve. 
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STANZAS TO DEATH, 
Occasioned by the curly demise of Mr. 
Canning, eldest son of the Right 
Hon. George Canning. 
BY H. CAMPBELL, LL.D. F.A.S. 
(For the Mirror.) 





Though victorious, proud Death,triumph 
not! 
The praise of the mighty’s not thine ; 
For thou hast been vanquish’d by Him, 
without spot, 
Whose glories eternally shine. 
And under his bright chariot wheel 
~~ again thou art doom’d to be 


aid, 
whitse the world, drunk with fear, likea 
Belial shall reel, 
And the wond'ring graves yield up 
their dead. : 
Oh_then triumph not Death at thy stroke 
So ruthless and merciless given, 
That the silk cords of finest affection were 


broke, 
And our feelings to sorrow’s fount 
driven ! 


For the myrtle that flow'rs by the 
way, 
_ the rose-bush that smiles on the 


sky, 
Are thy victims, Destroyer, we see day 


y day, 
Not the oak deeply rooted —and 
high ! 
Ah, tenderness prompts not thy sigh, 
Nor talents, nor goodness, nor truth, 
Nor boar'y, nor virtues, the sons of the 


Sky, 
Can turn thy fell dart from our youth. 


Nor to crowds of the vulgar ye go, 
Whom the kinder affections ne'er 
bless; 


But _ = "where the virtues in purity 


And be leave them the scenes of dis- 
tress! 
And the mean and the mighty of earth 
For a season must yield to your sway ; 
But man, whom ye tortur’d, shall see ye 
led forth 
A captive, and crush’d in the way ! 
And the friends ye now drive to despair 
yoo — hopes and the ties that ye 


3 Shell « aoe be united, in scenes, without 


care, 
And live with your Conq’ror for ever ! 
London, April 24, 1820, 
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The Rardley Oak. 

















When the amiable poet Cowper ri- 
diculed the idolatry with which the ad- 
mirers of Shakspeare visited the mul- 
berry tree, he little thought that his own 
Yardley Oak should be the subject of 
nearly a similar enthusiasm. Young, 
speaking of the former, says, 

*¢ The mulb’rry tree was hymn’d with 
dulcet airs, 

And from his touchwood trunk, the 
mulb’rry tree 

Supplied such relics as devotion holds 

Still sacred, and preserves with pious 
care.” 

The Yardley oak is situated on the 
lordship of Yardley, near Kilwick 
Wood, and has been celebrated by 


Cowper in the well-known lines com- 
mencing with ** Thou wast a bauble 
once,’’ which having been quoted in our 
acvount of the Fairlop Oak (Mirror, 
No. 36) we shall not now repeat. The 
notice of it by Cowper has contributed 
more towards its destruction than the 
edge of time; for it has been assail- 
ed with axes and saws, and large frag- 
ments have been carried off to be trans- 
formed into boxes, tobacco-stoppers, 
&c. as relics : lately, however, the Mar- 
quis of Northampton has endeavoured 
to prevent future attacks on this famous 
oak, by driving into it large nails or 
spikes, in order to blunt the edge of any 
weapon that may be raised against it. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 
THE HIGHLANDS OF HINDOO- 
STAN 


In the months of December and Ja- 
nuary, 1620-1, Lieut.-Colonel William 
Francklin made a journey from Bhau- 
gulpoor through the Raj-Mahal Hills. 
The geographical description is the 
least interesting, and we shall only 

uote such portion of it as bears upon 
the natives.—Eb. 

The village of Jeeta Coondy does 
not contain more than twenty. or twen- 
ty-five houses, built in a manner pecu- 
War to this part of the country; the 
sides, instead of mud or stone, are 
made of a hill reed, which is well work- 


ed into a mat, and is durable ; instead 
of twine the bark of a particular tree 
is cut into slips, the fibres separated, 
dried in the sup,.and then twisted ; 
with this they tie the different parts of 
the frame-work, as well as the thatch. 
The general height of a hut is about 
nine feet, thirteen feet. in length, and 
nine feet broad: the front is support- 
ed on wooden posts, with four high 
doors ; the transverse beams that sup- 
port the roof are usually lined with 
bunches of junerah, suspended in rows, 
for the sake of being smoaked, which 
preserves the grain against insects; 
jor in one corner of the hut all the 
victuals are cooked. The houses are 
certainly very clean and comfortable, 
and far superior to those of the low- 
landers. An enclosure of wattle-work 
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near each house keeps the hogs, goats, 
and fowls—drinking water is brought 
from the Jhurna we passed this morn- 
ing, and this labour devolves on the 
females of each family. 


The hill-women have no covering on 
their heads: a few yards of cloth tied 
round them serves. as a petticoat; an- 
other small piece round the neck, and 
tied behind, leaving the arms bare ; 
they are passionately fond of red beads, 
and have strings of them suspended to 
their necks, besides a collar which fits 
close to the neck; their hair is long, 
tied in a bunch behind, decorated with 
tassels of white coekspur, which 
abounds in the hills. Their com- 
piexion is black; while young, their 
features are pleasing; but when old, 
the hair is neither tied nor oiled, and 
becomes bushy, which, added to their 
wrinkles, makes them very ugly; in 
their conduct they are timid, and re- 
spectful to strangers. ‘The men seem 
very tenacious of their women, and ex- 
hibit symptoms of jealousy if a low- 
lander accosis them. The Ghatwal 
brought his mother, wife, and daugh- 
ter to pay their respects to us; we 
presented them with some red beads, 
with which attention they seemed high- 
ly gratified. 


Many imagine that these High- 


landers are the aborigines of Bengal, , 


while others think they are the out- 
casts of Hindoos who have formed 
themselves into an independent com- 
munity. Without offering any opinion 
at present on. this point, I will briefly 
observe, that they lees no written lane 
guage ; nor could I discern any monu- 
ment of worship, or other token of 
their origin, during my short inter- 
course with them. - 

Savage life is said by our illustrious 
countryman Gibbon, to approach nearer 
to the condition of animals than any 
thing else. This observation, how- 
ever, may perhaps apply more to the 
Scythian tribes of whom he is speak- 
ing, and to the inhabitants of the bound- 
less wastes of Tartary, than to those 
of the isolated hilly regions of Hin- 
doostan, 

The hardy tribe of mountaineers oc- 
cupying the hills of Raj-Muhal gene- 
rally remain stationary in them, with 
_ the exception of those few who are ne- 


cessitated to visit occasionally the low-" 


lands, or the banks of the Ganges, to 
procure for their families such articles 
of food and raiment as are not procur- 
able within their own fortresses, and 
those who are enlisted as soldiers in 
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the corps of hill rangers at Bhaugul- 


or. 

P polytheism obtains throughout Asia : 
these hill people have in all probabi- 
lity engrafted a very small portion of 
Hindoo worship, intermixed with the 
popular superstitions of their ancestors, 
and all is of the rudest kind. 

The principal Dewtah or Deities 
worshipped by them are as follows, 
viz.: first Dhirnee, second Leelah, 
third Tookwaree, fourth Rukshi Devi, 
fifth Bundree. To these they perform 
Poojah or sacrifice in the following 
order: to Dhirnee boiled grain is of- 
fered and a buffalo slain: to Leelah 
boiled grain, kids, cocks, and liquor, 
called puchwaee ; to’Fookwaree, hogs, 

ks, and ; and the same to 
Rukshi Devi, and Bundree. In the 
month of November the Poojahs of 
the three first are observed, and of the 
others in the following. successive 
menths. 

The Poojah which we witnessed was 
performed in the following manner : 

They clear a small space of ground 
and sprinkle it with water; they then 
strew some grain on the spot, all fac- 
ing the sun (whom they consider as 
the supreme creator of the world), 
and repeat prayers aloud with uplifted 
hands. The animal destined for sacri- 
fice is then brought forward, and held 
by one of the party by the hind legs : 
the Ghatwall then takes water or li- 
quor, or sometimes both, and washes 
the animal’s face and throat, repeating 
prayers at the time, and at one stroke 
of his sword severs the head from the 
body; he then holds the victim by the 
hinder feet, and allows the blood to 
flow en the place where the grain was 
strewed ; after cleaning his sword, he 
cuts off the animal's tail and places it 
at a distance, having previously sprin- 
kled more water and grain. Finally 
the head of the victim is smeared over 
with ‘* Sindoor” = lead), and the 
Ghatwalls all joining together, with 
uplifted hands perform their reverence 
to the sun, and solicit pardon for the 
sins of themselves and their kindred. 
Thus ends the primitive ceremony, and 
reflecting on the combined circum- 
stances attendant on it, we might per- 
haps be justified in pointing out a 
striking resemblance to the ceremonies 
observed in the Jewish ritual, by the 
sacrifice of the scape goat for the sins 
of the people.* 

Like all other pagans, they eat the 
sacrifice, after devoting:a small portion 





* See Jenning’s Antiquities. 
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to their Dewtahs, which they place un- 
der trees by the road side with some 
grain ready dressed. During our jour- 
ney, we saw several of the parcels 
both on the high ridges and in the val- 
lies below. The superstitious vene- 
ration they have for the Dewtahs is in- 
conceivable, imagining that they watch 
over actions ; and often when the fe- 
rocity of a savage disposition would 
naturally incline them to deeds of blood 
and cruelty, they are restrained by 
superstitious motives alone, and the 
dread of punishment by the offended 
Deity prevents the commission of the 
intended crime. 

In taking an oath the scene is tm- 
pressive. Salt is put upon a naked 
sword, and being then mixed with a 
little water, it is drunk off with avidity 
by the: person who swears. _ This is 
deemed the most binding of all obli- 
gations, andis seldom if ever violated: 
it was by this oath that the excellent 
Cleaveland (when he first reconciled 
these rude and ignorant mountaineers 
to our Government) bound them, and 
which nothing, in my humble opinion, 
can sever, while under the mild and 
paternal protection of British justice, 

Poojah extends to all the purposes 
of agriculture ; Ist, when the land is 
cleared, which act is called korawah: 
2d, when the crop is reaped: and last- 
ly, on the first consumption of the grain 
as food. 

A singular custom obtains amongst 
these semi-barbarians on an eclipse of 
the sun or moon, which sufficiently in- 
dicates the terrors occasioned by su- 
perstition in the minds of an uncouth 
and igncrant race: on such occasions 
the whole of the villagers assemble, 
and the men putting on their warlike 
apparel, suspend their swords, bows 
and arrows, round their necks, and look- 
jug upwards to the planet eclipsed, 
with folded hands, they ask pardon for 
their sins in loud and dissonant screams ; 
when the eclipse is over, they beat the 
dhol or alarm drum, and for a conti- 
nued period make a most tremendous 
noise, perfectly assured that their sins 
have been forgiven them. 

In order to conciliate the attention of 
these mountaineers, and to pacify the 
minds of-our followers, we found it 
advisable to grant the means of per- 
forming their poojah, at the several 
ghats or passes in the hills, and at the 
boundaries of the different tuppas or 
divisions, being well aware that no 
lowlander would venture into the hills 
or adjacent forest without it: for the 
manjees or chicfs take care to impress 
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all strangers with the idea, that unless 
the Dewtahs are gratified with-a poo- 
jah, there is no safety in travelling 
within their regions; we therefore 
cheerfully complied with the requisi- 
tion, and such was the effect of these 
superstitious notions, that during our 
progress through the hills not a man 
was ever sick. 

The air is by no means salubrious 
to lowlanders, and I have reason to 
think that our having marched during 
the day, contributed essentially to the 
health of our party: for had we tra- 
velled early in the morning, before 
the heat of the sun rarified the damp 
air rising from the thickets, I fancy all 
the poojahs that could have been be- 
stowed would not have shielded our 
servants from fevers, &c. 

None of our followers ventured to 
approach the dwellings of the moun- 
taineers; they were overawed by a 
superstitious dread of the vengeance 
of the Dewtah or Deities overtaking 
them; nor did any of them (as is too 
common a practice among the cam 
followers in India) attempt to tonch 
the smallest article of cultivation on 
the road, for which we gained credit 
amongst the mountaineers, but which 
was acquired more from fear than 
principle. 

These Highlanders do not intermar- 
ry with their own kindred, but being 
all of one tribe, they select their wives 
from a neighbouring family: when a 
marriage is agreed on, the bridegroom’s 
father presents a rupee to the father 
of the intended bride, and then the 
parties may marry when they please. 
On the day of marriage, the bride- 
groom’s father gives a further present 
of four rupees, four pieces of cloth, 
and two or four turbans, as a come 
mencing stock for the young couple at 
their emancipation from their respec- 
tive families. The union is simple :— 
the father of the bride takes his daugh- 
ter bythe hand, gives her to the bride- 
groom, and thus the match is conclud- 
ed: the party assembled sit down to a 
rude feast, in which a plentiful supply 
of liquor is not forgotten, and, like all 
savage tribes, they are used to drink 
to excess on these occasions. 

When children are born they make 
no particular rejoicing ; but a funeral 
feast is always well attended, and, like 
the wakes in Ireland, generally ends 
in a scene of universal uproar and in- 
toxication. 

They are very attentive to their chil- 
dren, and call them by endearing ap- 
pellations. Whena boy receives his 
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name, the sun is invoked; for a girl, 
the moon, calling them after the two 
planets Sooruj and Chundra, which, 
it may be remarked, are names purely 
Sanscrit. 

Atan early age the boys have the 
bow and arrow putinto their hands, 
and when they have attained a profi- 
ciency in the art of archery from the 
justructions of their parents, they are 
permitted to go out hunting, or to de- 
stroy wild animals. Inthe use cf this 
weapon the hill-men are uncommonly 
skilful and alert; they draw the bow 
with a grace, and send the arrow with 
force and precision. 

For the destruction of tigers, poisoned 
arrows are used; the preparation is 
from some vegetable substance, but of 
what species [ could not learn, as they 
considered it a secret not to be dis- 
closed. 

The greatest share of labour falls to 
the lot of the women, amongst these 
mountaineers: they attend to the live 
stock, bring water, pound the grain 
into flour and cook it, besides taking 
most affectionate care of their children ; 
they are passionately fond of red and 
white beads, which they constantly wear 
on their head and neck: these, with a 
few brass ornaments, compose the 
toilette of a Raj-Muhal highland lady ; 
they never (like the women in the plains 
below) cover their faces on the approach 
of strangers, but walk about with free- 
dom, without a thought of concealing 
their fares, and ia their manners they 
are timid and modest; a singular con- 
trast, and may be viewed by the philo- 
sopher as an indication of primitive in- 
pocence and purity of mind. - 

The vice of intoxication is general 
amongst barbarians, and these moun- 
taineers are by no means inferior to 
their neighbours in the lowlands in the 
practice of this favourite vice: the 
liquor they are most fond of is called 
puchwey, and is made thus :=—= 

The grain is first dried in the sun for 
several days, and then boiled in water 
till tender; it is then spread out again 
in the sun to dry, after which jars are 
filled in the proportion of two thirds of 
water to one third of the prepared grain ; 
a species of small grain called Bakhun 
is added, which causes a brisk fermenta- 
tion, and to aid which the mouths of the 
jars are well closed with leaves of 
trees, and placed in the sun for a few 
days, when the liquor becomes fit for 
use; the intoxication. from this» fer- 
mented preparationis said to be dreadful. 

Agriculture is at a very low state, and 


the use of the plough is totally umknown 
in these hills. After the ground has been 
cleared of shrubs, &c. a hole is made 
with a pointed bamboo, into which a 
grain of junerah, boota or boora is put, 
and in this manner they patiently gulti- 
vate very considerable spaces of land 
on the tops and sides of the hill. I ap- 
prehend the rich black mould which 
forms the soil in many parts of these 
hills, proceeds principally from the de- 
composition of trap-rock, and which 
abounds throughout them. 

No land rent is paid to Government, 
and the easy labour required to culti- 
vate in the manner just mentioned, may 
be truly said to suit that indolent habit 
so manifest in the disposition of the 
mountaineers: while the homely fare 
the crops afford, satisfies and encourages 
that innate love of independence they 
evidently enjoy in the midst of their 
fastnesses ; for such are many of the 
places we passed during our late 
journey, 

Junerah, boota, and boora comprise 
the whole variety of grain cultivated in 
these hills: there can be no doubt but 
the vales would produce good crops of 
rice, sugar-cane, wheat, barley, &c. 
were the inhabitants instructed and en- 
couraged to undertake the labour. 

With the above-mentioned grain, a 
wholesome and palatable food called 
gutta is thus made. It is first pounded 
in an orkeoly, or wooden mortar (for 
they have no hand-mills), which re- 
quires great labour; the flour is then 
boiled in water to the consistency of 
hasty-pudding, and eaten with salt, or 
any roots or fruits which grow wild in 
the forest; this forms the most material 
part of their food: its colour is beauti- 
fully white, and a small quantity suf- 
fices for a daily meal. When they have 
a journey to perform, they tie parcels 
of it in leaves of trees, which they hang 
to the end of a stick and carry it over 
their shoulders, a practice which will 
remind the reader of the curdled hard 
milk balls, the constant food of the 
Nagay Tartars, as described by that in- 
telligent traveller, Baron de Tott *. 

In the different tuppas or divisions 
through which we passed, were nume- 
rous herds of black cattle of a small 
breed, and mostly reared in the vallies ; 
these afford an ample supply of milk. 


*-Round the villages are a vast number 


of hogs, which constitute the principal 
food of the hill-people. 





* See the Memoirs of Baron de Tott, 
vol, i. 
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The dhol or alarm-drum is common 
amongst these people ; at its first sound 
(which is heard ata very great distance) 
the inhabitants assemble in great num- 
bers, ready to obey their respective 
Ghatwalls, and to follow them in any 
enterprize of difficulty or danger; we 
more than once witnessed this sort of 
gathering, when a strong party was re- 
quisite to deter the approach of wild 
beasts on our route through thick 
forests. 

Of the produce of these hills may be 
reckoned the finest honey perhaps in 
India ; dammer, kut, the Tussur, from 
which is manufactured the well known 
Bhagulpoor baftas, small timber, bam- 
boos, and saba: these articles are also 
common in other parts of the extended 
district of Jungleterry. 

The mangoe and jack fruits are scarce, 
but tamarinds in abundance, and of the 
best quality: we observed a small red 
chilly of exquisite pungency, which 
grows wild, and resembles the pepper- 
pod of the West Indies. 

The intercourse between the hill-men 
and the lowlanders is very confined, and 
extends only to bartering with the hill 
produce for salt, tobacco, cloth, and 
other necessaries ; consequently coin is 
seldom to be seen amongst them, and 
so deplorable is their condition, that 
they have to depend on the lowlanders 
even for pottery ; nor is there a mechanic 
of any description amongst the whole 
tribe. I should imagine the state of ig- 
norance does not proceed from any dis- 
like the hill-men have to be instructed 
in any business, but I would rather 
ascribe it to that insurmountable barrier 
‘« caste ;”” for the meanest Hindoo would 
consider himself polluted were a hill- 
man to sit down on the same mat with 
him ; and this invidious distinction may 
in a great measure render so numerous 
a tribe desirous to retain a secluded 
possession of the hills. 

These mountaineers are loyally and 
zealously attached to the British Go- 
vernment, and never perhaps on any 
occasion was a more wise and liberal 
policy exerted than that by which they 
were originally bound to us, in the bril- 
liant and dignified administration of the 
venerable Warren Hastings ; to which 
may be added, the exertions of Mr. 
Augustus Cleaveland, who by a singu- 
lar good fortune was selected to carry 
into effect the views of Government on 
this occasion: he made a liberal ar- 
rangement by granting a salary to each 
wanjee or head of each village, and pro- 
vided that one man from each village 
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should be enrolled to serve in the corps 
of hill-rangers, which was raised for the 
protection and defence of the province 
of Bhagulpoor. From this arrangement 
the tranquillity of the province has been 
secured uninterrupted to the present day. 
—(Asiatic Journal.) 
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THE GREY PALMER. 
A YORKSHIRE LEGEND.* 

Eight miles from the city of York, 
amidst picturesque scenery on the banks 
of the river Wharfe, stands the resi- 
dence of Sir Thomas Milner, which 
was anciently the site of a convent, in- 
habited by nuns of the Cistercian or- 
der. There was a contemporary mo- 
nastery of Monks at Acaster Malbis, 
and tradition relates, that a subterra- 
neous passage afforded the inmates of 
these institutions access to each other. 
In the year 128], the Lady Abbess of 
Nun Appleton called upon the Arch- 
bishop from Caywode, and the nuns 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, to chaunt high 
mass on the blessed eve of St. Mark, 
to lay at rest the wandering spirit of 
sister Hylda, which had haunted the 
convent, the monastery, and adjacent 
country, during seven long years. The 
peasants fled from that district, for the 
spirit appeared to them in their houses, 
glared then in the fields, or floated 
over their heads in passing the Wharfe ; 
and if they attempted to fell a tree in 
the woods, a hideous form, in a Cis- 
tercian habit, presented itself, show- 
ing a wound in its breast; and the 
moving wind, raising its black veil, 
uncovered a ghastly countenance, and 
sunken eyes raining incessant tears. 

A tempest, with loud, dismal, and 
portentous howlings, shook the high 
craggy cliffs above Otley: fierce and 
more fierce it whirled along the river, 
and sent levin bolts and red meteors 
over the cloisters of Nun Appleton; 
showers descended as if the firmament 
of heaven were dissolved into rolling 
tides; and the Wharfe, swelling over 
all its banks, washed rocks from their 
base, and lofty trees from their far- 
spreading roots. ‘The holy Archbishop 





* We are indebted for this Leyend 
to a very beautiful little New Year's 
and Christmas Present, entitled ** For- 
get me not,’ which is rich in embel- 
lishments, and contains a pleasing va- 
riety of original literary articles in 
verse and prose.—Ep. 
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in sacred stole is before the altar—the 
veiled sisters of St. Mary’s stand by 
the choir—and the Monks of Acaster 
Malbis are ranged beyond the fretted 
pillars of the chapel; they wait the 
solemn call of the bell to raise their 
voices in hymns of supplication—the 
walls resound with knocking at the 
convent-gate—the portress told her 
beads and crossed her breast, as she 
said to herself while wending to the 
pore ‘“* Here come other pilgrims of 

alestine, foretold by the dreary ghost 
of sister Hylda !”* 

She turned the lock with difficulty ; 
it seemed to deny admission to the 
stranger, and the hinges resisted and 
ereaked horribly against his ingress ; 
but the arm of the portress forced 
them to expand, and a Palmer, clad in 
grey weeds of penitence, strode within 
the threshold. The roaring thunder 
burst over his head, blue lightnings 
flashed around his gigantic figure, and 
in a hoarse sepulchral voice he thanked 
the portress for her gentle courtesy. 

** By land and by sea,” said he, ‘I 
have proved all that is terrible in dan- 
ger or awful in the strife of war. My 
arm wielded the truncheon with gal- 
lant Richard, the chiefest knight of the 
Holy Rood; and the Paymins of Acre, 
with their mighty Soldan, have quaked 
in the tumult of our crusaders. The 
storm of the Red Sea and the rage of 
open ocean have rattled in mine ear, 
I have crossed burning sands, and met 
the wild lords of the desert in shocks 
of steel; but never was my soul so ap- 
palled as by the rage of elements this 
horrible night. To the sinner naught 
is so fearful as the workings of Al- 
mighty wrath in our lower world. I 
have visited every shrine of penitence 
and prayer to purge the stains of crime 
from this labouring bosom: I have 
trodden each weary step to the holy 
sepulchre in Palestine ; I have knelt to 
the Saints of Spain, of Italy, and of 
France ; I have mourned before the 
shrine of St. Patrick, and every Saint 
of Ireland ; in Scotland I have drunk 
of every miraculous fount and holy 
well; and but for the swollen waters 
of Wharfe, I had sought the grey 
towers of Caywode, or the fair Abbey 
of Selby, to crave prayers from the 
pure in heart for the worst of trans- 


gressors. At holy St. Thomas’s tomb. 
But for the 


my pilgrimage ends. 
wicked there can benorest. The pelt- 
ing hail-blast, the dark, red flashes of 
lightning, and the flooded Wharfe, op- 
pose my course. I wandered through 
the dark wood—dire peals of thunder 


roared among the groaning oaks, and 
the ravening he-wolf rushed from his 
den across my path, while the flame of 
his eyes showed his gore-dripping jaws 
wide asunder to devour me, A. spec- 
tre, more fell than the rage of a sa- 
vage beast, drove him away; the 
croaking raven and ominous owlet sung 
a death warning; and the spectre 
shrieked to mine ear, ‘ Grey Palmer, 
thy bed of dark, chill, deep earth, and 
thy pillow of worms, are prepared! 
Thy fleshless bride waits to embrace 
thee!’ 

Deep sounded the bell. ‘ Haste 
thee, haste thee, holy Palmer!” said 
the portress: ‘* the spectre of sister 
Hylda bade the Lady Abbess expect 
thee. Haste thee to join the choral 
swell. Why quakes thy stately form? 
Haste thee—the bell hath ceased its 
solemn invocation !”* 

Scarcely had the Palmer entered the 
sanctified dome of the chapel, when 
the seven hallowed tapers, which 
burned in perpetual blaze before the 
altar, expired in blue hissing flashes— 
the full swelling choir sunk to awful 
silence—a gloomy light circled along 
the vaulted roof—and sister Hylda, 
with her veil thrown back by her skele- 
ton hand, revealed her well-known fea- 
tures; but pale, grim, and ghastly, 
with the hue of the tomb, as she stood 
by the Palmer, who was recognised as 
Friar John. 

The Archbishop raised his meek 
eyes and blanched, countenance to Him 
that liveth and reigneth forever. The 
cold dew of horror dropped from his 
cheeks ; but in aspirations of prayer 
his courage returned, and in adjura- 
tions by the name of the Most High, 
he commanded the spectre to tell why 
she broke the peace of the faithful. 
Unearthly groans issued from her co- 
lourless lips; the dry bones of her 
wasted carcase rattled with a fearful 
agitation as she thus spoke: “In me 
behold sister Hylda, dishonoured, 
ruined, murdered by Friar John in the 
deep penance vault. He stands by my 
side, and bends his head lower and 
lower in confession of his guilt. I died 
unconfessed, and seven years has my 
troubled, my suffering spirit walked the 
earth, when all were hushed in peaceful 
sleep but such as the lost Hylda. Your 
masses have earned grace for me. I 
goto my long rest. Seek the middle 
pavement-stone of the vault for the 
mortal relics of a soul purified and par- 
doned by the blood of the Redeemer. 
Laud and blessing to his gracious name 
for ever !” we 
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Soft strains of melody swelled in the 
air, and a bright flame rekindled the 
holy tapers ; but sister Hylda and the 
Palmer vanished, and were never seen 
more! 





Miscellanies. 


POETICAL PUNNING. 

It is not in celebrating the charms of 
female loveliness alone that puns have 
been applied with compliment and suc- 
cess. Such grave characters as Arch- 
bishops have been commended with the 
style of panegyric. The following was 
written on the death of Archbishop 
Moore; who was succeeded by Dr. 
Manners Sutton :-— 

What say you? the Archbishop’s dead! 
A loss indeed !—Oh, on his head 
May Heaven its blessings pour ! 
Bat if, with such a heart.and mind, 
In Manners you his equal find, 
Why need you wish for M—re? 


On the latter of the above two names 
another impr is extant, which 
will be well understood by all lovers 
of poetry, ancient and modern :— 

O! mourn not for Anacreon dead ! 

©! mourn not for Anacreon fled ! 

The lyre still breathes he touch'd be- 
fore, 

For we have one Anacreon M—ore. 


Dr. Lettsom’s manner of signing his 
prescriptions (‘“* I. Lettsom’’) occa- 
sioned the following humorous jeu 
d@esprit, attributed to Lord Erskine, 
with which the Doctor is said to have 
been highly delighted :— 

When ever patients-comes to I, 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats them ; 
If after that they choose to die, 
What's that to me !—I Letts ‘em. 


The failure of two Irish bankers, 
named Gone and Going, produced the 
following from one of the wits of the 
Irish bar :— 

Going and Gone are now both-one, 
For Gone is:going, and Going’s gone. 

Nor should we overlook the bank- 
‘ruptcy of the famous linen manufac- 
turer, Mr: Homer :— 

That Homer should a bankrupt be, 
Is not so very Odd-d’ye-see ; 

If it be true, as I'm instructed, 

So Ill-he-had his books conducted. 


An old gentleman of the name of 
Gould having married a very young 
‘wife, wrote a poetical epistle to a 
friend to inform ‘him of it, and con- 
eluded it thus :— 
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‘* So you see, my dear sir, though I’m 
eighty years old, 

A girl of eighteen is in love with—old 
Gould.”’ 

To which his friend replied: 

“A girl of eighteen years may love 
Gold, it is true, 

But believe me, dear Sir, it is Gold 
without U!”’ 


Epitaphs have afforded a wide field 
for punsters; and, though the subject 
does not appear peculiarly adapted to 
this species of wit, many specimens ex- 
ist well worthy of being recorded, ‘The 
old Epitaph on the Earl of Kildare is 
admirable in its way :— 

“ Who kill’d Kildare? who dar'd 
Kildare to kill? 

Death kill’d Kildare ; who dares kill 
him who will.” 





COACH-TRAVELLING. 

Tt is calculated that a person has 
1500 opportunities of leaving London 
in the course of the twenty-four hours, 
by stage-coaches, including the re- 
peated trips of the coaches which ply 
the short distances. It is understood, 
that about 300 stage-coaches pass 
through Hyde Park Corner daily. 
There are about forty Brighton coaches. 
There are eighty-four coaches, belong- 
ing to Birmingham, of which forty are 
daily ; to Chester nineteen, of which 
sixteen are daily ; to Manchester, se- 
venty, of which fifty-four are daily. In 
the year 1770, there belonged only 
two stage-coaches to Manchester, ‘one 
to London, the other to Liverpool, and 
they went only twice-a-week; there 
are now twenty coaches pass backward 
and forward daily between these two 

laces. There are sixty coaches be- 
onging to Liverpool, of which fifty-six 
are daily; to Preston, twelve; to 
York, eighteen, of which ten are daily ; 
to Hull, twelve; to Newcastle, six ; 
to Glasgow, thirteen; to Edinburgh, 
thirty-nine; to Aberdeen, nine ; and to 
Inverness, three. 

The mail-coach establishment, by 
far the most perfect public arrangement 
ever attempted and carried ‘into prac- 
tice, is now extended from Falmouth, 
through London, to Thurso ; from the 
extremity. of Cornwall to the extremity 
of Caithness ; a distance of 1082 miles. 

On the late meeting of Parliament, 
one posting-house, at Barnet, had out 
at the same time, fifty-four pair of 
horses ; what part of Europe could do 
the same? 
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«‘ T am but a Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff."’— Wotton. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Peter Pin- 
par.—This celebrated personage was, 
at one period of his life, in possession 


of a few hundreds in the funds, which _ 


his necessities, from time to time, com- 
pelled him to sell out. When Peter 
was receiving the last portion of his 
former savings, he expressed great 
anxiety lest he should be robbed of it, 
in his way through the city; ‘‘ For,” 
said he, ‘* tis the largest’sum ever in 
my possession.” ‘‘ Poh,” replied his 
broker, a shrewd personage, in a broad 
brim and snuff-coloured suit, ‘* let me 
attach a piece of paper to your coat 
with the word Poet inscribed ‘upon it, 
and I'll engage you will excite no sus- 
picions !” 





EPITAPH IN ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH- 
YARD, ROCHESTER. ‘ 

Christ’s death’s. my life, my life to 

death was portal, 
So through two deaths, I have one life 
_ immortal. * of 

EPIGRAM. 

Jack for a scolding master held the 


ght, Rete 
When Tom declar’d his friend was 
far too civil; : 
Jack smartly cried—‘* You must allow 
I'm right: 
Sometimes to hold the candle to the 
devil!”" 





When I give away a place, said 
Louis XIV. I make a hundred discon- 
tented and one ungrateful. ; 





EPIGRAM. . 
A mirror has been well defin’d 
An emblem of a thoughtful mind; 
For look upon it when you will, 
You find it is reflecting still. 
ANECDOTE OF GarrickK.—Mr. Twiss, 
a romancing traveller, was talking of.a 
church he had seen in Spain a mile and 
a halflong. ‘‘ Bless me!” said Gar- 
rick, ‘‘ how broad was it?’’. * About 
ten yards,” said Twiss. ** This is, 
you'll observe, gentlemen,” said Gar- 
rick to the company, ‘* not a round lie, 
but differs from his other stories, which 
are. generally as broad as they are 
long.” 
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- Anecpore or Swirt.-—Voltaire re- 
lated to Mr. Sherlock an anecdote of 
Swift. Lady Carteret, wife of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, said to Swift, ‘* The 
air of Ireland is very excellent’ and 
healthy.” ‘ For God's sake, Madam,” 
said Swift, ‘‘ don’t say so in England ; 
for if you do, they will certainly tax 
it.” 





A Voyage To Inpia.—A gentleman 
well known for his facetiousness, was 
dining with a nobleman, and as the 
company were talking of a voyage to 
India, some glasses of Cape wine were 
handed round the table. All the guests 
expressed their praises of its exquisite 
flavour, and wished much to have 2 
second taste of it; when the gentleman 
found it was in vain to indulge this 
hope, he turned to the person who sat 
next him, and happily alluding to the 
voyage to India, said, ** As we cannot 
double the Cape, suppose we go back 
to Madeira.” i 





A TAP-ROOM INSCRIPTION. 
All you that. bring tobacco here, 
Mast pay for pipes as well as beer. « 
And you that stand before the fire, 
I pray sit down by good desire ; , 
That other folks, as well as you, 
May see the fire and feel it too. 
Since man to man is so unjust,, © 
I camot tell what man'to trust;* =: 
My liquor’s good, ’tis no. man’s-sorrow, 
Pay to-day, I'll trust to-morrow. 





Map of Captain Parry’s Disco- 
teries.—The Supplementary Number 
of the Mirror, published on Monday 
last, price Twopence, contains a com- 

lete History of Voyages to the North 

ole, and is embellished with a beau- 
tifal Map, engraved on steel, exhibit- 
ing the connected ‘discoveries of Cap- 
tains Parry, Ross, and Franklin. . It 
also contains two engravings on wood, 
illustrative of the subject: of Arctic 
discoveries. ‘The Supplementary No. 
of the Mirror is complete in Itself, 
being entirely devoted to Voyages to 
the North Pole, which at present oc- 
cupy so much of the public attention. 

We are reluctantly compelled to de- 
fer our answers to Correspondents until 
next week. 
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